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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Dorsey said, referring to the mystic qualities attributed to 
the number four among the Navajos, that among the northern Atha- 
bascans the number five held the place accorded to four by the 
Indians of the Missouri river and Southwest. 

Maj. Powell said that great elaboration was to be observed in 
the myths of the North American Indian. The speaker at one 
time witnessed a ceremony in a Moqui village that lasted four days, 
including one day of feasting. A constant succession of nude 
figures with highly colored faces formed a marked feature of all the 
ceremonies. He saw different colored sands, meal, corn, and peb- 
bles used in many ways in connection with the incantations of the 
Shaman, which were performed, as the speaker believed, to the end 
that rain and abundant crops might follow. The falling rain was 
represented by sprinkling the floor of the estufa. Among the 
Utes and Shoshones fully one-half of the nights, during six months 
of the year, is taken up with ceremonial gatherings and the rela- 
tion of myths. 

Col. Mallery said that he found in Thomas V. Keam's Cata- 
logue of Relics of the Ancient Builders of the Southwest Table 
Lands, a somewhat different arrangement of colors in symbolizing 
the cardinal points from that observed by Dr. Matthews : White, 
signified north; yellow, the east; red, the south; and blue, the 
west. 



Ninety-Fifth Regular Meeting, April 21, 1885. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary of the Council announced the election of Prof. A. 
H. Thompson, of the Geological Survey, and Mr. Charles N. 
Adams, of the Civil Service Commission, as active members of the 
Society ; and informed the Society of the death of Dr. Harrison 
Wright, on February 20, 1885, at Wilkes Barre, Pa., and Col. P. 
W. Norris, on Jan. 14, 1885, at Rockland, Ky., corresponding 
members of the Society. Appropriate remarks upon the death of 
Col. Norris were made by President Powell, followed by Col. Mal- 
lery, who delivered a brief eulogy upon Dr. Wright. 
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Mr. H.W. Henshaw read a paper entitled "Medicine Stones." * 

DISCUSSION. 

Col. Mallery, referring to the evidence presented in the paper, 
that the objects generally classed as sinkers were used as ceremonial 
stones and amulets, remarked that amulets and fetiches had often 
been adopted from utensils and objects connected with daily life. 
He gave instances specially connected with the fish — commonly 
appearing towards the third century as an emblem of Christ, but 
derived from the worship of the Phoenician Dagon, and found still 
more anciently in Egypt, Nineveh, and India, with some relation 
to the productive powers of nature. The lingom stones were men- 
tioned in this connection, also the bulla and the form called from 
its shape vesica (bladder) suspended to the necks of Roman boys, 
which was succeeded by the Agnus Dei, used in the same manner. 
Without attempting to trace an immediate association between 
these objects and those presented by Mr. Henshaw, his views are 
corroborated by the fact that stones similar in shape and size have 
been employed from high antiquity in many parts of the world for 
superstitious purposes, and that therefore it is unphilosophical to 
insist upon their exclusive design for mechanical or industrial uses 
among the tribes of North America, which are known to have uni- 
versally been addicted to amuletism. Without any elaboration of 
symbolism the selection of the form might readily have been 
derived from the idea of "luck" connected with sinkers used on 
some special occasions. 

Mr. Dorsey, referring to what Mr. Henshaw had said about the 
" Medicine Stones " and the down from the breast of a white goose, 
remarked that he had noticed among the Omahas, Kansas, and cog- 
nate tribes, some of the uses of this down from the white goose, and 
that in the gens or clan of the Earth-lodge Makers in the Omaha 
and Kansas tribes there were " White Goose (or Swan) people." 
In the Omaha gens referred to there are also Keepers of the Sacred 
Stones (or Mysterious Stones.) 

He then gave a part of the traditon of the Sacred Pipes to the 
Omaha gentes : " The Earth-lodge people were visited by the 
seven old men bearing the pipes. When the gentes were finally or- 
ganized half of these people were bad, and half were good. The 

* Published in American Journal of Archaeology. I. Pp. 105-114. 
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bad ones had some stones at the front of their lodge, and they 
colored them as well as their own hair, orange-red (zhee.) They 
wore the down of the white goose (or swan) in their hair, and 
branches of cedar around their heads, being frightful to behold. 
So the old men passed to the good ones, to whom they gave one of 
the pipes." According to Joseph La Fleche and Two Crows, there 
are four of the sacred stones, their colors being black, red, yellow, 
and blue. (One tradition is that the stones were made by the 
Coyote in ancient times, to be used for conjuring enemies.) In 
the Osage tradition, the four kinds of stone found at the first, were 
white, black, red, and blue (or green.) 

In reply to a question put by the President, Mr. Dorsey said that 
among the Dakotas, Ponkas, and other related tribes, there was a 
worship paid to boulders found on the prairies, these being regarded 
as representatives of the Earth-god. When an Indian met one of 
them, he addressed it as "Grandfather," the same term that is 
applied by many tribes to the President of the United States 
(wrongly translated the " Great Father. ") This term, Grandfather, 
is applied to supernatural beings. On addressing such a boulder, 
the Indian laid on it a small quantity of tobacco wrapped in a 
piece of cloth or skin, and then he smoked his pipe toward it, 
asking the Grandfather to help him in his journey or undertaking. 

Colonel James Stevenson read a paper on the " Mythological 
Painting of the Zunis." 

discussion. 

Col. Mallery presented the following account of Yuma cere- 
monies witnessed at Camp Verde, Arizona, as related by Dr. W. 
H. Corbusier, U. S. A. : "All the medicine-men meet occasion- 
ally, and with considerable ceremony make medicine. They went 
through the performance early in the summer of 1874, on the 
Reservation, for the purpose of averting the diseases with which 
the Indians were afflicted the summer previous. In the middle of 
one of the villages they made a round ramada — or house of boughs — 
some ten feet in diameter, and under it on the sand, illustrated the 
spirit-land, in a picture about seven feet across, made in colors by 
sprinkling powdered leaves and grass, red clay, charcoal, and ashes 
on the smoothed sand. In the centre was a round spot of red clay 
about ten inches in diameter, and around it several successive rings 
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of green and red alternately, each ring being an inch and a half 
wide ; projecting from the outer ring, were four somewhat triangu- 
lar shaped figures, each one of which corresponded to one of the 
cardinal points of the compass, giving the whole the appearance of 
a Maltese cross. Around this cross and between its arms were the 
figures of men with their feet toward the center — some made of 
charcoal with ashes for eyes and hair, others of red clay and ashes, 
etc. These figures were eight or nine inches long, and nearly all 
of them lacked some part of the body — some an arm, others a leg 
or the head. The medicine-men seated themselves around the pic- 
ture, on the ground in a circle, and the Indians from the different 
bands crowded around them, the old men squatting close by, 
and the young men standing back of them. After they had in- 
voked the aid of the spirits, in a number of chants, one of their 
number, apparently the oldest, a toothless, gray-haired man, 
solemnly arose, and, carefully stepping between the figures of the 
men, dropped on each one a pinch of the yellow powder, which he 
took from a small buckskin bag which had been handed to him. 
He put the powder on the heads of some, on the chests of others, 
and on other parts of the body, one of the other men sometimes 
telling him where to put it. After going all around, skipping three 
figures however, he put up the bag and then went around again, 
and took from each figure a large pinch of powder, taking up the 
yellow powder also, and in this way collected a heaping handful. 
After doing this he stepped back, and another medicine man col- 
lected a handful in the same way, others following him. Some of 
the laymen in their eagerness to get some pressed forward, but were 
ordered back. But after the medicine men had supplied themselves, 
the ramada was torn down, and a rush was made by men and boys, 
handfuls of the dirt were grabbed and rubbed on their bodies, or 
carried away. The women and children, who were waiting for an 
invitation, were then called. They rushed to the spot in a crowd, 
and grabbing handfuls of dirt tossed it up in the air so that it 
would fall on them, or they rubbed their bodies with it. Mothers 
throwing it over their children and rubbing it on their heads. 
This ended the performance. 

Mr. Gatschet said : The Chiricahua Apache "sun circle," or 
"magic circle," is constructed for the purpose of curing those who 
have been "sun-struck," or as they express it, those who have 
become sick from the sun. 
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Conjurors will consent to construct a circle only when they are 
called upon by the sick person. The patient must indemnify the 
conjurors for the arrangements, and provide food for the Indians who 
congregate to witness the ceremony and participate in the dances. 
Frequently the sick person is compelled to borrow money to defray 
the expenses, and then he will kill his cattle to satisfy the appetite 
of the hungry crowd assisting in the great ceremony. 

The conjurors do not always make the magic circles with their 
own hands. When they have it drawn by others they walk around 
superintending the work. 

A few days before the time appointed for the ceremony the con- 
jurors in charge send out heralds, each provided with several sym- 
bols called "nadu 'hkada," or " God's messengers." One of these 
symbols is left with every head man or chief of an Apache tribe. 
Its purpose is to direct them to summon their men, women, and 
girls to appear and take part in the dances of the ceremony. 

When the invited arrive, the nadu 'hkada are brought back by 
them and set up in or near the center of the circle during the per- 
formances. The symbol is in the shape of a cross. The four 
arms thus point to the four cardinal points, and the feathers at the 
ends of each arm represent the birds which convey to the con- 
jurors the dreams of the human figures set up within the circle. 

The magic ring is made on the ground in a place carefully screened 
from mortal eye, and sometimes covered by a shed made of bent 
willow rods (called in Spanish " ramada".) The circle is properly 
speaking two concentric rings, and is composed of colored substances 
of various shades. The diameter of the ring is ten or more feet. 
Dry leaves of various trees are mostly used in effecting the different 
shades of color, and, if the weather permits, the conjurors go into 
the mountains to collect earth, clay, and colored sand for the same 
purpose. The clay being the same as that used for body paint. 

The inner ring of the circle is called bas or nibas (round). The 
rim of the circles does not follow the line of a true circle but shows 
sallies and angles. The spaces in the angles are frequently col- 
ored. These colors when not of mineral substance are made by 
drying leaves in the fire and grinding them to powder. The angles 
or corners in the circle represent rays of the sun and the whole cir- 
cle is an image of the sun. The effigies of four men, each painted 
with a different clay color are placed on the inside of the circle; 
they are called "God's people," or "divine people," and repre- 
10 
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sent genii that can only be seen by the conjurers in their dreams. 
They stand on one leg only, the other leg being wrapped around the 
one on which they stand. This helps, it is said, to remain on their 
legs longer than by standing in any other way, since one leg adds 
strength to the other. On their heads they carry an ornament re- 
sembling two horns, which are in fact, as the name has it, two hats. 
The men represented by these effigies are supposed to dream and to 
convey the import of their dreams to the conjurors by means of 
birds called "God's messengers;" each bird having the same colors 
as the effigies. 

The effigy of the black man lies behind some black rays of the 
circle and is supposed to have charge of the whole ceremony. The 
effigy of the blue man stands at the end of blue rays. The effigy 
of the yellow man is at the end of yellow rays; and the white 
effigy at the end of white rays. 

Before each of these effigies a sort of standard (nada) is stuck 
up — about six feet high. They are carried about in the dances and 
their purpose is, as alleged, the same as our lightning-rods. They 
say the nadnai insure getting good health while dancing. The 
chief part of Indian religious ceremonies consist in dances which 
commence at sundown and continue till sunrise, with only three 
interruptions for meals. The dances take place at some distance 
from the magic circle and about a central fire. Near this fire may 
be seen the pile of firewood provided for the occasion, and on an- 
other side a group consisting of conjurors and men of the tribe. 
Close to the fire are the groups of dancers, male and female. In 
dancing they do not move about but skip up and down — a mode of 
dancing common to all Indians of North America. Smaller fires 
are blazing in a circle around and at some distance from the cen- 
tral fire. About these fires are gathered the people, old and young, 
while back of them are standing the horses that brought them to 
the ceremony. 

Dances begin when the leading conjuror begins a song. At each 
new song a girl starts from one of the fires and directs her steps 
toward the males standing in the central group. She gently touches 
one man's shoulder and then returns to her family at the fire. This 
pantomime indicates a sentiment of love and is at the same time an 
invitation to the dance, which is responded to within a short time 
by the lucky young man, who is careful not to meet the looks of 
the girl's mother. 
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The ending of the ceremony is similar to that described in the 
Yuma ceremonies. 

The cardinal points are symbolized among the Apaches thus : 
East— Black. 
South— White 
West — Yellow. 
North— Blue. 
The sun in the east is called the "black sun." A wind gust or 
tornado is also called "black." 



Ninety-Sixth Regular Meeting, May 5, 1885. 

Vice-President Col. Garrick Mallery, U. S. A., in the Chair. 

The Secretary of the Council announced the election of Hon. 
W. B. Snell, Justice of the Police Court, and Mr. L. J. Hatch, of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, as active members of the 
Society, and informed the Society that the Council had determined 
to print Vol. Ill of the Transactions of the Society. 

Col. F. A. Seely read a paper entitled "The Genesis of 
Inventions." 

During the past few years unusual attention has been directed to 
the study of human inventions. The close relations between the 
amelioration of man's condition and the improvement of his me- 
chanic arts have led to the consideration of the subject as one in 
which social science is concerned. It has been observed that insti- 
tutions of every character — languages, laws, customs, philosophies, 
and beliefs — have been largely, if not wholly, the product of in- 
vention of somewhat the same character as that which has produced 
tools and machines. The term invention has acquired a broader 
scope, and includes every subject on which human thought and in- 
genuity and fancy may exercise themselves. Its study is therefore 
of no little consequence. It is no longer limited to the field of 
mere mechanics and physics, but embraces all that concerns what- 
ever has been devised by men to satisfy the material and moral 
needs, either of the individual or of the mass in their various social 
relations. I propose to inquire what are the processes by which in- 
ventions are produced ; what influences lead to them ; what laws, 



